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Verertnary SurGEoNS aS 


All experts are looked upon with a sort of cynical 
suspicion by those who are not experts. The reason 
of this is that the amateur does not know. Every 
calling has its experts, even if we allow that not all 
are perfect. Very few men are proficient in more 
than one vocation and therefore when the expert is 
in evidence the vast majority of on-lookers are only 
amateurs, or even ignorami. In their own offices or 
workshops experts are permitted to know, and only 
fools venture to dispute with them there. It is in 
the Law courts that men are laughed at or called 
wicked names for expressing opinions on subjects 
they understand. Chemists, engineers, doctors and 
veterinary surgeons are examined and cross-examined 
frequently on their own subjects—on subjects which 
have been their special study for years. These classes 
of men cannot be supposed to possess an extra dose 
of original sin, but they are by the outsider treated 
too often as if lying were a fine art and they were 
imperfect performers in their own special line. 

_ What gives colour to this general popular fallacy 
is the fact that half-a-dozen experts may appear on 
each side and give evidence more or less contradictory 
of each other. It should be remembered that the 
evidence to be given is known beforehand by the 
lawyer on that side, and that if it does not agree 
with the requirements of the case it is not 
called. It is also obvious that when the facts 
are definite and clear very few quarrels go into 
court. It is when facts are indefinite, and 
when opinions founded on them may well vary that 
the decision of a court is sought. Men honestly 
iffer in opinion. Take a very simple illustration. 
Let any three men give an opinion as to the length 
of an umbrella and it is almost a certainty they will 
all differ, Of course it may be measured and so it is 
the, to decide which is right. You cannot measure 
the noise made by a slight “whistler.” You cannot 
measure the injury to a man’s spine. So it is that 
veterinarians and doctors are often wrongly accused 
of giving evidence which is contradictory and ap- 

parently untrue. 
‘ civil actions an expert may well express his 
i. a positive manner. The other side will do 
innate & jury will not fail to discount the evi- 
oh > oth sides. In criminal cases a different 
obtain. When an opinion may be 
imprisonment of a man the experts 
careful that = the prosecution should be extremely 
waeate ei evidence is not a cause of injustice. 
tiene ena the to animals” are criminal prosecu- 
ane ve : € facts upon which an opinion is based 
ry often of such a nature that it is impossible 


| 


to determine exactly the amount of pain—if any— 
suffered by the animal. Of course there are cases 
about which no two honest men could differ, but 
there are many in which difference is inevitable. 
Diagnosis of lameness is a most difficult thing. 
Degrees of lameness exist varying from a positive 
limp to a mere fault in action. Stiffness exists in 
men and we may presume it is seen in horses. Some 
lameness is only apparent during the first fifty yards 
of locomotion and then the horse may do a day’s 
work without sign of pain. 

For these reasons we hold that all doubtful cases 


| of cruelty to animals should be decided by magistrates 


after hearing veterinary evidence. Some defendants 
are too poor to employ experts, and if any doubt exist 
a magistrate should obtain a veterinary opinion 
through the police. 

The Devon Daily Gazette of Wednesday last says :-— 


“Tf any proof were necessary to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of the R.S.P.C.A., it was provided at the Castle of 
Exeter yesterday, when Inspector Finch brought seven 
cases of cruelty under the notice of the Bench. The 
majority of them were of a very bad description, and the 
magistrates very properly imposed substantial penalties. 
Some question was raised as to whether it was necessary 
to bring professional evidence in every case. It was 

uite true that in one case which was instanced, where 
the animal was lame on all four legs, that fact of itself 
was sufficient to prove the charge. But it is well known 
that these cruelty cases are often contested, and if the 
Inspector was not backed up by an independent expert 
the magistrates would find themselves in a difficulty. 
The evidence of a veterinary surgeon may cost a little 
money, but this falls upon the defendant. No man need 
be cruel, and no man therefore is compelled to pay for 
the attendance of a veterinary before the magistrates. 
If any individual chooses to ill-treat dumb animals then 
he must pay the consequences. It is better he should 
do this in all cases than that cruelty should pass un- 
punished, and a Society which is doing work 
should fail in its action in any case by reason of failure 
to produce satisfactory evidence.” ‘ 


This isa sample of editorial ignorance. It seems 
to imply that when acruelty case is ‘‘ contested ’’ the 
only explanation is that the owner is lying and trying 
to back his unwarrantable conduct by the support of 
a lying witness. Asa fact there are scores of cases in 
which all the error is on the part of the prosecution. 
These cruelty cases have succeeded in being placed 
upon an entirely false basis. Kindness to dumb 
animals appeals to all rightly constituted people, but 
prosecutors are human and not always well informed. 
It is all very well to be “on the side of the angels ’ 
but in this mundane place we want knowledge and 
justice before sentiment. In London some of the 
magistrates are worse than the prosecutors. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 276.) 


SOME PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS AFFECT- 
ING THE APPENDAGES OF THE EYE. 
By Professor PrrrcHarp, F.R.C.V.S. 


Prof. PrircHarp delivered an address on “Some 

Pathological Conditions Affecting the Appendages of the 
Eye.” Prof. Pritchard said : It is usual on such occasions 
to give an opening in the way of introduction as to what 
is going to be talked about. A parson commences by 
giving his text, and I am going to endeavour to prepare 
you by a few sentences to understand what you may ex- 
pect from me. First, I may tell you I do not know that 
anything I may say will be of any new character, there- 
fore don’t expect it from me, but I have found in attend- 
ing meetings of this description that renewing one’s mind, 
making one’s mind afresh acquainted with what one has 
heard before, is sometimes as useful as absolutely en- 
deavouring to introduce new matter that probably has 
not been sufficiently fertilised to have thoroughly grown 
and become complete. What I am going to talk about 
is, as your President announced, some of the pathological 
conditions met with in connection with the appendages 
of the eye. I hope you will notice the word #‘ some” is 
used, because if I endeavoured to go into all the patho- 
logical conditions in connection with the appendages of 
the eye I should be told, as I have been reminded of 
another individnal who was so exceedingly tiresome that 
members asked—When will the fellow leave off? 
(Laughter.) I hope I shall say so much about these 
matters as to create discussion. I think nothing is more 
chilling to a man’s mind after he has made a discourse than 
for no discussion to take place. My shoulders with 
these years have become pretty broad and will bear a 
certain amount of weight. Criticism will not annoy me 
in any way or form, nor argument even in opposition for 
me to deal with subsequently. 

The appendages of the eye consist of the lids, lashes, 
brows, lachrymal apparatus, muscles acting upon the 
globe of the eye, membrane of the lids and covering por- 
tion of the front of the eye which we call the conjunctiva. 
I will commence with the eyelids. These wonderful 
arrangements—for they are wonderful —most persons are 
under the impression are in connection with the eye for 
the purpose of keeping out the light. Some persons may 
not even rove farther than that with et | to the use 
of these organs. Let me remind you that this probably 
is not the particular function of the eyelid. One of its 
most important functions is to carry fluid over the front 
of the eye. This is the lachrymal fluid, or as it is com- 
monly termed, tears, which prevent the front of the eye 
becoming dry and opaque and thereby enables the 
animal to judge of objects around it. You must under- 
stand that to understand some of the pathological con- 
ditions or indeed any of the pathological conditions 
of this appendage. We very frequently have con- 
tusion from a blow or bruise, the influence of which ex- 
tends to the eyelid. As a consequence it becomes 
swelled, and as a ane eg of this becomes enlarged 
its function unquestionably is seriously interfered with. 


But when we go into a stable to see a horse wi 

ve gO | orse with a 
swollen eyelid—it is usually the upper one pa account 
of its size—we must bear in mind that this is not always 
due to contusion, a blow, or bruise. We may have a 
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swollen condition of the eyelid as a symptom of disease, 
We get swollen eyelids in cases of influenza, in cases of 
catarrh, and there are other conditions which give rise 
to swelling of the lid. Constitutional ophthalmia is 
sometimes associated with a swollen condition of the 
eyelid. It isa very important matter for a veterinary 
surgeon very frequently to decide whether a_horse 
is suffering from constitutional ophthalmia, or 
whether the swollen eyelid is the result of a 
blow and of little or no consequence. A tom 
condition of the eyelid is not an infrequent circumstance 
in our practice, and as you know it more frequently 
takes place to the upper eyelid than the lower, thoughfit 
may happen to either, but more frequently to the upper 
lid because it is the larger and has the greater amount 
of movement. That is one reason why it becomes more 
frequently torn than the lower one. It may happen in 
various ways which I need not allude to. You know 
them as well as I do. Some of the cases we are called 
to where the tear or broken condition has recently been 
brought about. There I would suggest what you are 
robably as well acquainted with as I am, that the ad- 
justment of the torn portions should be brought about 
as quickly as possible. Now there are various ways of 
doing this. [am rather inclined to lay stress or put 
stress upon one mode of bringing the "weve together and 
holding them in apposition. Perchance, it will be 
thought my way belongs a little to the old fashioned 
school. However, [am very fond of the bridge that 
carries me safe over. I have tried nearly all ways, but 
I have never found anything to succeed better than 
the application of the pin, passing the point through the 
edges of the wound, winding round the extremities of 
the pin a little thread made of tow, twisted between the 
fingers, which with a little blood upon it makes a very 
-good twist suture indeed. I have tried silk stitches, 
‘sutures ; I have tried wire, catgut, and in fact all kinds 
of sutures, and found nothing to succeed better than 4 
ve with a little tow twisted round the extremities. - 
ittle hint I would throw out in regard to the use of this 
pin. Itis only recently that pins were made of any: 
thing but a kind of brass material, ordinary pins I am 
speaking of. Recently a pin has been made of steel, 
and I have found the use of this steel pin is of very 
great advantage over the old-fashioned pin in dealing 
with stitched wounds of any kind, it matters no 
whether in connection with the eyelid or any other part 
of the body. A very great mistake that is far too fre 
quently made is that of allowing stitches and sutures t0 
remain in until Nature’s process cf laceration carries 
chem out. To my mind that is a very bad piece 
surgery that ought to be deleted from our. work, an 
sooner the better. It is years ago now since I learned, 
and so learned that it will never be drilled out of mé, 
that if you will stitch pieces of skin together, whatever 
part of the body it may be in—I am speaking now more 
particularly about horses—there is no necessity to _ 
those stitches in the wound more than 48 hours at te 
outside. It isa marvellous fact that you must not _ 
me to explain—I have my ideas, but I don’t know 


any man can clearly explain it—that a plece of = 
that is stitched into its position, when the —e “ 
r si 


removed, it may drop out of its place five © 
if you like, but if that wound heals as a wound oug a 
heal, the piece of skin will come back into the P = 
exactly where you stitched it, so much so that 1 \ os 
is any mark, which there should not be, after 48 o" : 
where the stitches were originally placed, those cechod 
although only points, will be exactly where you stl ali 

in the first instance. To come back to the ¢y ken 
When we used the brass pin with the tow I have Pi = 
of with a collection of blood round it, the decompo® yo 
of the material of the pin so tightly fixes it weer of 
have placed it that in endeavouring to remove !t Mish to 


48 hours you may rip open the wound that you 
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heal by first intention. The only harm that would 
follow upon that would be the wound would be a little 
longer in healing, but it would come back to its place. In 
using a steel pin, it is so easily slipped out of the posi- 
tion in which you placed it, you are able to leave the tow 
in its original position, where it acts like a plaister, and 
you gain, I think, very considerable advantage. 

We have another kind of torn —_ to deal with, where, 
curiously enough, I need not tell you it is the wisest 
surgery in the world to cut the piece off—if instead of 
having the wound to deal with in the first instance it has 
been allowed to take its course, and the edges of the 
wound, or the torn portions have healed or partially 
healed. If it is allowed to go on beyond that, and the 
care of the veterinary surgeon is not called in, there will 
be disfigurement of the eyelid for the remainder of the 
animal’s life. Then it becomes necessary to make a fresh 
wound of it, to pare off the portion of the wound par- 
tially cicatrised, and bring the parts you have made a 
fresh wound together, and deal with as in the first in- 
stance. Now a little hint about this. Instead of being 
satisfied with making a fresh wound so far as it origin- 
ally existed, if you will be a little more bold and with 
your scalpel make the wound on the lid a little farther 
into the healthier structure—increase the length of the 
tear, and then deal with it, you will have a considerable 
advantage. It is pretty nearly certain then to heal as if 
you dealt with it in the first instance. If you simply 
make a fresh wound so far as the old one existed you 
may find it does not heal as you would like, and you may 
have to repeat the operation. 

Passing from the eyelid, a word or two about eye- 
lashes. In speaking about the appendages of the eyes I 
alluded to eyelashes and eyebrows. The horse has no 
eyebrows, therefore we need not trouble about them so 
far as the horse is concerned, though there are some 
—— that have better eyebrows even than we 
have. I need not remind you why the horse has no eye- 
brows. There is an arrangement in connection with the 
pupillary opening that not only does away with the 
necessity of the eyebrow but it would render absolutely 
useless a considerable function in connection with the 
eyes, that of theeyelashes. The horse carries its head in 
such a position that an eyebrow above the orbit would 

of no use. It is not everybody who knows, it is 
possible there may be one individual here who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with the fact of the distribution 
of eyelashes on the horse. You know that on your eye- 
ids and on mine the eyelashes extend from one corner 
of the lid to the other. They gradually increase from 
- corner t > the centre in size, in length, on the upper 
ade = the lower lid we have a similar arrangement 
the aching “er — developed. This is not the case in 
it is the” and there are not many quadrupeds where it 
iis the case, because in most of the quadrupeds the 
slobe part of the bony orbit—the cavity in which the 
a of the eye is placed—is so prominent that eye- 
a on me inner half of the upper lid would be abso- 
- y useless. Therefore you will find on looking at 
kd — eyelid that it is only on the outer half of the 
at these lashes are developed. You will have 


gathered they are evidently f ieldi 
y for the purpose of shieldin 
shiekenee an extra amount of light. If the eye is 
a th y a prominent orbit, they are of no particular 
a a ore they are partly developed on the upper | 
we ss at has this to do with Le say you? It! 
on ause = infrequently in dogs and oxen instead of 
ear, trom the eyelid, pointingdownwardsand not 
a 2 with the lining membranes they are turned up- 
this arises from inversion of the lid 
nictition stan of standing out from the eyelid and | 
works or . ‘ing—may I express my surprise that some | 
nictition oF it as winking, instead of designating it | 
€ing turned inward the eyelash acts as an | 


irri 
tant and the front of the eye is in a continuous state 


of conjunctivitis. A veterinary surgeon ought to be 
equal to dealing with this, and I will tell you the way I 
have dealt successfully with it. The edge of the lid is. 
turned inwards, and the eyelashes as a consequence, for 
they are on the edge, are turned inward also. I take the 
skin of the outer part of the eyclid, nip it up with a pair 
of forceps, then with a pair of sharp scissors cut a por- 
tion out, so that when the lid is allowed to escape, you 
have got a quarter of an inch or more in the centre 
gradually narrowing to the extremity of the incision. If 
you bring the margins of that wound which you have 
made carefully together, fix them, and bring about the ad- 
hesive healing process you will find you have successfully 
remedied a case of inverted lid and eyelash teasing. I 
know another way under certain circumstances. In some 
instances the lid is properly formed and in proper posi- 
tion, but we find that the eyelashes will grow inwards. 
instead of in the normal dirction. There may be only a 
few ; may be only one, but that is quite sufficient to- 
keep upirritation. Itis of no use cutting the eyelashes. 
off, and it is of no use pulling them out. If you takea 
hair out of your head, don’t suppose that hair will not 
grow again. You have not destroyed the follicle from 
which it grows. Ifyou pull out eyelashes they will re- 
produce themselves unless you produce so much irrita- 
tion of the surface that the follicles are lacerated away. 
If you cut them or pare them, they will grow stronger 
probably than before. 

Conjunctiva, the lining membrane of the lids and the 
continuation of the portion of it over the front of the 
eye. I hesitated then fora moment because it occurred 
to me what a useful symptom we get by a careful ex- 
amination of the lining membrane of the lids and the 
portion of it which extends over the other structure of 
the eye. We know by looking at it whether a horse’s 
liver is acting properly; we look at it, or should do, in all 
cases of inflammatory action ; not only so, but in cases. 
where the condition has given rise to excitement of the 
circulation we get an exacerbation or increased secretion 
from this membrane, but we must not come to the con- 
clusion that the extra flow of tears is due to the con- 
dition of the membrane. It may arise from other causes. 
and very serious causes. It may arise from causes not 
absolutely located in the part. A person suffering from 
a bad cold, or a horse, or a dog, or any other animal 
suffering from a bad case of catarrh will get an increased 
secretion of this fluid. Excitement will give rise to in- 
creased secretion of fluid, and you must not mix up in- 
creased secretion from the conjunctiva with increased 
secretion of the lachrymal apparatus, By the use of 
glands or ducts it is conveyed and carried over the front 
of the eye, and furthermore the portion of the fluid not 
required may evaporate from the front of the eye. If 
you look ata horse’s eye on a very cold morning you will 
absolutely see a vapour from the lachrymal fluid given 
off in front of the eye. A portion goes off that way, and 
a portion becomes absorbed until it has done certain 
duties and then finds its way into the nostrils. Once I 
met with a case which I will narrate to you as it was a 
rather singular case and an interesting one, where there 
was an entire loss of the secretion of the lachrymal gland. 
The horse in the stable appeared healthy and well, with 
no unusual or abnormal tears, eye not unusual, no con- 
gestion of the membrane. The eyes seemed to be 
properly retracted so long as he was standing still enjoy- 
ing himself in the stable, and nothing was seen that 
would give anybody anybody an idea that anything was 
wrong. Take him out, particularly if there was a little 
cold wind in the east, and he would begin to shut his 
eyes, would shut them completely, and the party riding 
him had to get off and lead him home as a blind one. 
This was due to a temporary cessation of the secretion 
of the lachrymal gland. It was a very extraordinary 
case and lasted some six months. By repeated applica- 
of blisters to the forehead it recovered, and a long time 
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afterwards it was discovered that the horse had had a 
fall and injured its head, and there is no doubt the 
ganglionic nerves supplying the lachrymal gland had 
partially lost their functions. To that, and that only, I 
think can be attributed this cessation of the secretion of 
the lachrymal glands. 

In some cases we meet a horse where there is a flow 
of the fluid over the side of the face. It may arise from 
aserious cause or a simple one. The edges of the lid 
are greased by a secretion of certain glands, which is a 
means of preventing the flow of tears to the side of the 
face. Simply cleaning the edge of the lids sometimes 
will relieve outflow. Orit may arise from interference 
with the passage of the tears from the inner corner of 
the eye into the nasal chamber. If you look at the 
inner corner of the horse’s parietal fissure, between the 
lids you will see in it a little round shaped body the 
size of a pea, coloured dark brown. In the human sub- 
ject it is pink coloured. On either side are two little 
tubes that lead into a little sac a little more inwardly 
placed. From that sac runs a tube into the nostril. We 
sometimes meet with that tube in an impervious condi- 
tion, and whenever that is found in a horse it is a very 
serious matter. [n human beings by the introduction of 
a little canula or small tube, the fluid is easily conveyed 

into the nasal chamber. In the horse beyond the dis- 
tance this tube has to travel, and its not being so straight 
as in the human subject we cannot place a canula into 

it, and thence into the nasal chamber. Whenever in a 

horse you find the lachrymal fluid running on to the side 

of the face, if you cannot relieve it from the eyelids you 
have a very serious case to deal with. You havea case 
which, and I think I may speak from the opinions of 

others with very considerable experience, it may be im- 

possible for you to deal with successfully. I lave tried 

many times. I have trephined the course ofthe tube 


from the facial bones, but never succeeded in bringing | 


the flow of the fluid into the nasal chamber. [ may 
bring your attention to one little fact. The entrance of 
the tube into the nasal chamber is near to the wing of 
the nostril and always opens on to the common integu- 
ment. You probably know that the opening of this tube 
has been mistaken more than once for a symptom of 
glanders, or glanderous ulcer, but if the fact is borne in 
mind that the tube opens upon the common integument 
and not on to the Schneiderian membrane such a mistake 
would be unpardonable. It is absolutely necessary that 
this must open on to the common integument because the 
trickling of fluid from the eye would give rise to ulcera- 
tion of that membrane 

While speaking about the internal corner of the eye, 
we have another arrangement there I want to mention, 
the membrana cartilago nictitans. This belongs to 
animals that cannot interfere with the front of the eye 
by means of their extremities. The late Prof. Coleman 
called it the horse’s pocket handkerchief. If we have 
any foreign body interfering with the front of the eye 
the animal has an opportunity of pushing this over the 
front of the eye and sweeping it clean of any offensive 
material. The protrusion of this in an eye that other- 
wise looks sound should render us suspicious that the 
animal is suffering from constitutional ophthalmia., Some- 
times we get an overgrowth of this membrane, and par- 
ticularly is this the case in dogs, but it is not common in 


condition, but luckily in the horse we have not often to 
deal with the muscles of the globe of the eye. It isa 
very common circumstance in the human subject to have 
an irregular length of the muscles acting upon the globe 
of the eye, and we get strabismus or squinting. The 
only occasions on which I have ever seen squinting in 
animals, unless it has been from a blow to the head, is 
in the case of rabies in dogs. Then I have often noticed 
strabismus. There it arises from the temporary condi- 
tion of the muscles. In the human subject it is due to 
permanent shortening. There are plenty of morbid 
pathological conditions of the eye which time will not 
allow me to deal with. I repeat what I said at the be- 
ginning, let us have a discussion, an interchange of 
opinion, and what I would like is not only for you to 
speak of the successes you have had in connection with 
morbid conditions or pathological conditions, but also 
of your non-succésses. I often think that when our 
friends are publishing articles in the journals of the pro- 
fession, if they would tell us as readily of their non-suc- 
cesses as of their successes, we should learn a great deal 


more. (Applause.) 
Discussion. 


Mr. W. SHIPLEY, SEN., said the members were all very 
much obliged to Prof. Pritchard for his lucid explana- 
tion of diseases that might arise to the appendages of the 
eye. He quite endorsed what had been said with regard 
to pin sutures, if sutures were employed at all. His own 
experience was that sutures were not of very much 
benefit, but if there was one much better than another 
‘there could be no doubt it was the pin suture. He quite 
agreed with the Professor that they did leave the sutures 
in too long. After a time there was a good deal of irri- 
tation from the edges of the wound and they got sup- 
puration after, that did more harm than good. As soot 
as there was any sign of separation between_the struc- 
tures around the suture he removed them. If the edges 
of the wound came apart it was quite true that they 
always came together again. In the case of laceration 
of the upper eyelid of the horse, if the injury had been 
done for a day or so, they were quite justified in remov- 
ing the injured portion. It was astonishing what little 
disfigurement there was, and the rapidity with which 
the part healed as compared with edges stitched of 
sutured. The mention of the removal of the pin from 
the wound brought to his mind that when bleeding was 
“7 much in vogue they always stopped the bleedin 
with an ordinary pin and tow suture. On the remov: 
of the pin after some days—48 hours was the usual time 
--it was a very common thing to have the pin come ou 
very easily and the tow to remain in the wound, whic! 
afterwards would heal all right ; but they did not ne 
for that because it was fixed in the hait, and they cou 
take that away when the place was healed. If care was 
not exercised in removing the pin in some cases the 
wound gaped, but that was very bad management. e 
had looked upon pin sutures as excellent in many ras 
more Givctialiy in wounds of the appendages of th 
eye. ’ 

Mr. A. S. AuGEr said that when the Professor — 
tioned the conjunctiva he felt that many of them wou! 
have liked to have heard a little more about that ID 

rtant membrane with which they had so much to 4 


the horse. There is an eminent man who advis 

this should never be incised. I take an exactly wah 
view. Ihave operated upon more than a score both in 
horses and dogs, and in a few cats where there has been 
an overgrowth, though in the cat it is very small, by 


simply placing a needle through the edge of it, forcibl 
drawing it out, taking off a portion sufficiently Maen 
using your own josement, and in the course of 24 hours 
the part has healed, and the case is cured. 

There are other appendages which sometimes we have 


to deal with in animals on account of their abnormal 


e would like to ask his advice in some difficult aa 
| with which they had to deal in sporting dogs, where. 
| found a white mark in the middle of the conjunctivas ” 
kind of nebula, a white patch about the size @ sivet 
seed. He had used sedatives, cocaine, nitrate of a id 
both stick and liquid, and had the results anticips bad 
| except cure. When the process had gone off that ifr 
caused there was a little white disc left, accompa oe 
| with great efflusion as a rule, and he suppo ity with 
little pain, but great. weakness of the eye, gener mf «the 
some little lowering of the eyelid, while as 4 
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patient showed fairly good health. The day before he 
was called to a cow which had an oat flight in its eye. 
There was a great deal of effusion, the cow was in pain, 
holding the head quite sideways, and thoroughly dis- 
liked being touched. The attendant had tried the day 
before to remove it. The eye was wide open, and it 
seemed as if the cow could retract her eye right away 
from her, and he had the greatest difficulty imaginable. 
He had no idea what he was going to, or he would have 
taken cocaine, but he eventually removed the flight, 
though with the utmost difficulty. It was under the 
outer part of the eye. The lid was drawn right down, and 
he got it by using a feather with tincture of opium, but 
it occupied him for an hour. 
Mr. W. Surrey, Jun., said they should all be very 
leased with Prof. Pritchard’s lecture, but he was more 
inclined to call it an essay. They would all more or less 
agree with his remarks. In some cases they might be 
misled by the swelling or condition of the eye lid due 
more to the nervons condition of the animal than to 
actual injury to the eyelids themselves. So far as injury 
to the upper eyelids is concerned, for which Professor 
Pritchard suggested sutures with pin sutures, his own 
opinion was that as soon as they found an injury to the 
upper eyelid—a tear, the sooner that torn portion was 
cut off the better. Whatever sutures they might use 
they would not get any better result than they would 
obtain by cutting off the torn portion immediately. He 
remembered a case in which a pony tore both upper eye- 
lids on separate occasions, and the torn parts were clip- 
ped off. He knew of many cases where animals had torn 
their upper eyelids, and he never attempted to suture 
them but always cut them off. The result was that the 
injury was scarcely noticed and the harm was nothing. 
There was in fact no harm in cutting off a portion of the 
lid. He would have been glad to hear Professor Prit- 
chard recommend some system of anesthesia in opera- 
ting upon these lids, and though it did not come within 
the scope of the paper he would like to know his 
opinion as to chloroform or cocaine One matter struck 
him very much with reference to the secretion of watery 
fluid from the eye. The Professor told them that there 
Was an increase of the fluid under certain conditions, 
but he would like to ask Prof. Pritchard whether it was 
not the fact that an increase of the watery fluid from 
the eye running over the face and cheek was due rather 
to congestion of the Schneiderian mucous membrane 
than to the increased production of tears. They 
were frequently called upon to treat a case of increased 
a of tears or watery fluid from the eye, over 
the cheek. They got a loss of hair and a nasty bare 
patch, resulting, he took it, from the irritation of this 
uid, which was most troublesome and frequently incura- 
‘ €, and apparently no real cause for it. He would like 
0 ask Professor Pritchard if he could suggest to them a 
ene of curing this disease or reducing it to some ex- 
nt. far as the membrana cartilago nictitans he 
with Prof. Pritchard that where there was 
the there was nothing so serviceable as 
in the a — they should remove it. He also suggested 
ow he inturned eyelid that a small piece should 
in thats out of the external evelid, if he might put it 
did not baie to remedy the disease. He (Mr. eey gd 
ack be “~ it. He believed this treatment may be of 
i on se, but he did not think the deformity could 
aun fica cured. He had seen cases of inturned 
clipping of Dag ae use of nitrate of silver. No 
tin of non pe ternal eyelid would ever remedy that. 
nal eyelid tying to oppose contraction of the inter- 
contracting the external eyelid. The 
eet ey Just as much, and even if they brought 
pet an eae into natural apposition, they would then 
q rader4 ow A! water from the eve and have just as 
as before they started. He had tried that, 


they should always be as ready to report their failures as 
they were their successes. He had tried to remove 
these injuries to the internal eyelid by operating on the 
external eyelid, but he never had any satisfactory 
result. 

Mr. R. C. Taytor asked what was the best method to 
adopt to remove an oat flight from a cuw’s eye. He had 
seen it done with a handkerchief on the end of the 
finger, but he had found that by using a pair of ordinary 
dressing forceps the oat flight could be snipped out with- 
out more danger than by using a quill or handkerchief. 
It was a very difficult matter to get these away from an 
animals’s eye. With regard to suturing of the upper 
eyelid, he had always used very small silver wire to 
secure the edges of the wound. This could be left in as 
long as they liked, and there was no suppuration. 

Mr. J. K. Goocu said that he always considered it 
bad surgery to cut off any part of the eyelid if it could 
be properly saved. By a proper application of sutures. 
they could always save any part that otherwise they 
would cut off. One of the best sutures was horse-hair. 
It set up very little irritation and could be left in for a 
long time. He preferred it to anything else. With 
regard to the protrusion of the cartilago nictitans re- 
ferred to as indicative of constitutional ophthalmia, he 
should not think so unless there was some disorganised 
condition of the eye itself. 

Prof. PrrrcHARD, replying on the discussion, said that 
with regard to the nebula in front of the dog’s eye, the 
remedy should certainly be guided by the cause. If the 
result of an injury he knew of nothing better than a 
weak solution of nitrate of silver. The mistake gener- 
ally made in regard to this was to use it too strong. If 
used weak, and continued for a period, only inflamma- 
tion of the conjunctiva is pre Naa set up and then they 
would get benefit from it. It had been used where 
dogs had intlammation of the cornea and aqeous humour 
had escaped. His friend, Mr. Shipley, had used the word 
essay to describe his remarks and the word rather 
tickled him. It was an essay, which literally meant an 
attempt. (Laughter). He must, with all due deference, 
disagree about cutting away a portion of the eyelid. The 
principal use of the eyelid no one could contradict was 
to carry fluid over the front of the eye and keep it moist. 
When it becomes dry, it becomes opaque, and the animal 
a blind one. A portion of the lachrymal gland is in the 
eyelid Lut not only was a portion of it in the lid but also 
ducts, and if they interfered with those ducts they not only 
interfered with the use of the lachrymal fluid but with the 
flow of the fluid in front of the eye where it was wanted. 
He did not disagree with cutting off a small portion 
where torn, but not with removing a large piece. 
Sedatives he only recommended to be used locally. When 
he had an important operation upon a horse that involved 
anything like time, he found that when he placed a 
horse under chloroform, 99 times out of a hundred it did 
not heal so well. He agreed thoroughly with the use of 
local anzesthesia. He could not say any more about the 
treatment of an increase of tears, and the flow to the 
side of the face. He thought either the duct was stopped 
in such a case, or there was some interference with the 
edge of the lid what he had termed greasing it. If it 
were not for that tears would constantly be running over 
the face. Mr Shipley did not believe in the operation 
for pulling out the edge of the lid being successful. There 
was one other way of doing this—by actual cautery 
burning the skin underneath, and thus contracting it, 
but nipping out a piece and afterwards suturing has 
been a very great success. In the human subject a 
cambric handkerchief and the head of a pin were used 
to sweep the inside of the eyelid, and this was one of the 
finest methods of removing a foreign body. Increasing 
the size and using a probe would act in the same bene- 
ficial way with regard to quadrupeds. He had had no 


and he was reminded of the Professor's remarks that 


experience of horse hair sutures. He knew that the 
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protrusion of the cartilago nictitans was not in itself a 
sympton of constitutional ophthalmia, but they might 
have an attack of constitutional ophthalmia in a horse 
and that horse recover. The finest examination will 
not detect that it absolutely existed. If they had got 
protrusion of the cartilago nictitans and it was not an 
overgrowth of it, that would make him very suspicions 
that the animal had been so suffering, particularly if he 
found it connected with elevation of the upper lid. He 
thanked the members for the very attentive hearing 
they had given him. ie 
he PRESIDENT then asked the members to join him 
in thanking Prof. Pritchard for so very kindly coming to 
Yarmouth to deliver such an interesting lecture. They 
had barely had time to discuss it on account of having to 
catch trains back to London so early. 
Mr. Goocu seconded, and Mr. SHIPLEY, sen., supported, 
the vote of thanks, which was carried unanimously, and 
Prof. Pritchard made acknowledgement. 


To Proressor SPooNER’s Memory. 


The PREstDENT said he was told that that day was the 
late Prof. Spooner’s birthday. Several round that table 
knew Prof. Spooner. He himself had the opportunity of 
being under him as teacher. A better teacher or 
lecturer no student ever sat under. It would not be out 
of place to make some recognition of an eminent veteri- 
nary surgeon. He therefore asked them to recognise 
his great worth by all rising. 

This was done and the President thanked the mem- 
bers for this expression of their good feeling. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. J. E. 
Kitchen, it was resolved, from lack of time, to postpone 
the discussion on the specimen introduced b 
Shipley, junr., to the next meeting. 

With the usual vote of thanks to the President the 


proceedings then closed. 
F. B. O. Taytor, Hon. See. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 279th ordinary general meeting was held on Fri- 
day, November 10th, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. E. J. Wadley in 
the chair. There were present Professor Hobday (pre- 
sident) 46 members, and one visitor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

_Mr. J. Jeri exhibited the diseased uterus of a 
a showing a sarcoma undergoing myxoid degenera- 

ion. 

_Mr. J. CHALMERS introduced the stomach and intes- 
tines of a three-year-old Manchester terrier with marked 
appearances of gastro-enteritis. 

The PrestpENnt, by the courtesy of Mr. C. W. W. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S., Westminster, showed a tumour from 
the sternum of a horse. 

Mr. H. THackeray delivered a well prepared and 
exceedingly interesting essay on “ Psoric Acariasis, or 
Scabies of the Domesticated Animals,” in which he 
claimed to be the first to demonstrate, or at least to re- 
cord, a third kind of scabies of the ox, (sarcoptes scabiei 
bovis) numerous specimens of which were obtained. one 
being The affected animals 
were visite rot. Mcka j 
yean, who confirmed the 

Mr. H. H. ALpRED opened the discussion, in whi 

mpson, er itemore i i 
Chalmers oan McNaboe. 

A vote of thanks to Essayist and Chairman terminated 


Bennett, of Anston, Sheffield ; Mr. McKenna, 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on Friday, October 27th. The President (Mr. T. 
Fletcher, of Hillsboro’, Sheffield) was in the chair, and 
the attendance of members included Messrs. J. Abso 
Sheffield ; J. Atcherley, Harrogate ; G. E. Bowman an 
H. G. Bowes, Leeds ; J. S. Carter, Bradford ; J. Clark- 
son, Garforth ; S. Chambers, Kirkheatc.n ; J. Cooke, Scar- 
boro’ ; F. W. Clough, ane P. Deighton, Selby ; W. F. 
Greenhalgh, Leeds ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston Spa; A. W. 
Mason and A. McCarmick, Leeds, (hon. sec.) ; J. Me- 
Lean, Dewsbury ; M. Robinson, Barnsley ; J. E. Scriven, 
Tadcaster, (hon. treasurer) ; H. Snarry, York ; Frank 
Somers, Leeds; W. G. Schofield, Pontefract; G. P. 
Hollings, Methley ; A. C. Thompson, Doncaster ; A. 8. 
Waller, Skipton ; G. Whitehead, Batley ; S. Wharam, 
Leeds. Among the visitors present were Messrs. W. 
Woods, Wigan ; F. Wragg, London ; W. Dyson, G. E. 
Hamilton, and H. A. Child, solicitor, Leeds. 

Letters explaining their inability to attend were 
announced from Principal Williams, Edinburgh ; Profs. 
Penberthy, Pritchard, McFadyean, London ; and Major 
Wood, York. 

Mr. W. Huntrne, of London, had consented to read a 
paper on “The Diagnosis of Lameness,” but he wired 
that an accident on the underground railway had made 
train late at King’s Cross, thus causing him to lose the 
connection to the North. He added that he was much 
disappointed, and could only offer his sincere apologies. 
The telegram was, it need hardly be said, a disappoint- 


-| ment to the members and visitors assembled. 


Mr. T. Pratt, of tendered his resignation, on 
the ground that he could not attend the meetings, and it 
was accepted on the motion of Mr. A. W. Mason, 
seconded by Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh. 
The following gentlemen were nominated for member 
ship: Mr. R. Cockburn, of Eastwell, Notts ia A 
udders- 


field ;and Mr. James Hardie, of York. 


‘THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The TREASURER presented his annual financial state 
ment, which had been audited by Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Greenhalgh, showing an income of £44 13s. 7d. (includ: 
ing £5 13s. 10d. brought forward from last year) and a0 
expenditure of £25 8s. 3d., leaving a balance of 
5s. 4d. in the bank. This increase, the Treasurer eX 
plained, was owing to a balance of £12 14s. in connec 
tion with the entertainment account. Since the audit 
£5 5s. in respect of subscriptions had been recel¥ 
thus further increasing the sum in hand. 

Mr. GREENHALGH congratulated the Treasurer upo? 
being able to present such a satisfactory balance-sheet, 
and proposed that the document be adopted. This was 
seconded by Mr. S. Chambers, and agreed to. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


For the presidency Mr. Mason proposed Mr. M, 
Robinson, of Barnsley, who, he said, had always well 
attended the Yorkshire meeting, and took a great 
of interest in his profession. 


Mr. Clarkson, in seconding, said he was quite -” 
that Mr. Robinson would make a good pres! ent. 
resolution was unanimously agreed to. had 

Mr. Rosrnson, in accepting the office, said he. 
not the slightest idea of the compliment being eo oe 
him. He thanked the members, and’ would endea 
to do his best for the Association. . 

President 


the proceedings. 
Joun Hoppay, Assist. Sec, 


In accordance with the rule, the retiring 
becomes a vice-president. The other two ¥! 
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dents elected were Mr. Bowes and Mr. Chambers, the 
resolution being moved by the Treasurer, and seconded 


by Mr. Greenhalgh. 


On the motion of Mr. Mason, and seconded by Mr. 
Greenhalgh, the Treasurer and Secretary were unani- 
mously re-elected, the speakers testifying to the admira- 
ble way in which Mr. Scriven and Mr. McCarmick ful- 
filled their duties. Both of these gentlemen thanked 
the members for again electing them, and explained to 
the meeting that they had intended resigning this 
year. 

Mr. CLARKSON next moved, and Mr. Bowes seconded 
the re-appointment of Mr. Mason and Mr. Greenhalgh as 
auditors. The resolution was adopted. 


It was decided to purchase a pair of molar forceps for 
the use of members of the Association. 


A PERPLEXING CASE. 


In the absence of any paper, the members discussed 
cases which had come under their observation, Mr. 
Chambers remarked that on Friday, the 20th of October, 
he was asked to examined a pony of 9 hands as to 
soundness. The animal had been sold in Manchester to 
his client, pending a veterinary. examination, as a five- 
year-old. He, however, was of opinion that it was only 
a igs we but the pony’s mouth was rather a puz- 
zler. The teeth were not so white as suckers generally 
were, and had perpendicular grooves. The teeth were 
also - - for so small a pony, and showed very even 
wear. To begin with the pony was got up in first-rate 
form—-shortened tail, castrated, shoed, good manners, 
and altogether well-developed. There were no canine 
teeth or any indication of them, and the pony’s mouth 
was so small that he could not count the molars to be 
certain as to number, whether there were five or six. 
There were also wolf teeth. After all, the teeth were 
more like suckers than permanent teeth, more particu- 
larly the corner ones, and the canines were absent. Under 
all the circumstances he decided to certify that the pony 
was only 23 years. ; 

Mr. Snarry thought that Mr. Chambers was right in 
the conclusions at which he had arrived. Irishmen were 
in the habit of sending polo ponies over and calling 
them six-year-olds, whereas they had not changed their 
teeth. It wasa very common thing, and perhaps they 
might do the same in Manchester. 

. Mr. DEIGHTON exhibited the photograph of a recently 
ropped calf with six legs. The animal, he said, was 
the first calf of a heifer, and was presented head first. It 
was a very difficult case. The mother lived four days 
after calving. 
ant CLARKSON said he had three clients who kept the 
exter-Kerry breed of cattle, and in two years he had 
Seen more monstrosities from them than in all his hfe 
a the ordinary breeds. Whether it was peculiar to 
the class of bulls he did not know. 

Mr. CHampers also mentioned that a year last spring 
—_ across a fine carting foal which had been born 

Ithout any fore extremities from the scapula. It lived 
or about a week. 


Pinay Swarry recalled a similar case about thirty years 
a omen said that in the neighbourhvod of Morley 
old a e lived there were on exhibition a three-year- 
ago only legs each. Two years 

oal born without 


PrestpEnt explained that in hi ‘ 
met with many fete ned that in his experience he had 


Vore or THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


accorded to him. 


vote. The affliction of deafness which had come upon 
him in the last one and half years had been scmewhat 


of a disadvantage to him while filling the chair at their 


meetings, but he had striven to fulfi] the duties of the 
office as well as he could. He was very pleased to now 
receive their unanimous vote of thanks for what he had 
done, and he thanked them very much indeed. 


Tue TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. Mason. 


With the exhaustion of the agenda came a very in- 
teresting ceremony in the way of a presentation to Mr.. 


and coffee service, of Queen Anne design. The in- 
scription on the salver set forth that the articles were: 
“ Presented to Mr. Mason, on the expiration of his term of 
office as President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, by members of the Yorkshire Association, as. 
a mark of esteem and regard for the excellent services 
he has rendered.” It devolved upon Mr. Greenhalgh, as 
chairman of the committee which had had the matter in 

hand, to ask Mr. Fletcher, on behalf of the subscribers, to- 
make the presentation. Mr.Greenhalgh explained thatthe 
circular inviting subscriptions had been willingly re- 

sponded to by the members of the Yorkshire Society, 

who appreciated Mr. Mason’s work, not only asa veteri- 

nary practitioner, and a member of the county organisa- 

tion, but as a member of the Council of the Royal College. 

They felt it to be a great honour to Yorkshire that Mr. 

Mason was chosen President of the Royal College, and 

their prediction that he would worthily fill that an ye 
ant office had been realised. In the discharge of his 
duties Mr. Mason stood second to no one. (App.) 

Mr. FLercurr said he had great pleasure in acceding 
to the request made to him, and to ask Mr. Mason’s. 
acceptance of the silver before him. No more pleasing 
duty could have fallen to him in his year of office. It 
was now many years since Mr. Mason left the Army 
and started as what he might call a country practitioner. 
Mr. Mason bad taken a leading part in connection with 
their own Association, and had served the profession 
with distinction, first as a member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeon and then as the 
President of that body. (App.) He had followed with 
interest Mr. Mason’s work and words on the Council 
of the Royal College, and they were quite in character 
with what he did at the Yorkshire meetings. If any of 
them got a trifle wrong or a bit out of temper in dis- 
cussion Mr. Mason was the man to put them in good 
humour, and his advice in the matter of conducting the 
business of the Association, and in regard to the pro- 
fession as a whole had always been most valuable. The 
compliment which they now desired to pay Mr. Mason 
was thoroughly deserved, and they all sincerely hoped 
that he would live many years and have the best of 
health. (Applause). 

Mr. BowmaN said that Mr. Mason had rendered ex- 
cellent services to the veterinary profession not only in 
Yorkshire but in the country. The presentation was only 
a slight recognition of what he had done, and they all 
hoped he would live many years to enjoy it. 

Mr. Scriven followed. He recalled that he and Mr. 
Mason had known each other professionally for many 
years and had worked together to further the interests. 
of the Yorkshire. The presentation committee asked 
him to undertake the position of treasurer, and the 
discharge of no duty had ever given him such great 
pleasure and satisfaction. 


Mr. Mason said the 
: ' they could not allow Mr. Fletcher to 
retire from the chair without warmly thanking him for 


Mr. Somers reminded them that Mr. Mason’s presi- 
dency of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had’ 


the way in which he had carried out his duties during the: 
year. He accordingly moved that their best thanks be 


Mr. SNARRY seconded in a brief but appropriate: 


speech and the resolution was adopted with acclamation.. 
The PRESIDENT said he thanked them sincerely for the 


A. W. Mason, consisting of a solid silver salver and tea. 
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been marked by skill and ability, fairness, and tact, and | 
intelligence. 

Mr. ABSON also testified that Mr. Mason had conducted 
the work of the Council in a most admirable manner. 

Mr. CLARKSON said he appreciated as much as anyone 
Mr. Mason’s many good qualities. They ought never to 

cease to thank him for the good he had done as a mem- 
ber of the Council and as the President of the Royal 
College ; he had worked meeney on behalf of the 
profession, and pe ing eserved the high compli- 
ment that was paid to him last year—a compliment that 
reflected credit upon the Yorkshire Society. 

Mr. Bowes pointed out that, according to the reports, 
Mr. Mason had conducted the meetings of the Council 
of the Royal College in an admirable way. He had made 
an ideal President. (App.) } 

Mr. Carrer said he had not been on the Council 
when Mr. Mason was President, but it was generally ad- 
mitted that their representative had conducted himself 
in an honourable, straightforward manner. 

Mr. SNARRY was, as usual, terse and to the point. He 
said : “I never founda truer friend in my life than Mr. 
Mason. I heartily endorse everything that has been 
said by the President and other speakers.” 

The PrestpENT then formally made the presentation 

Mr. Mason was heartily applauded on rising to acknow- 
ledge the testimonial. He said he had never been placed 
in a more embarrasing position than having had to sit 

down quietly and listen to so many kind things said about 
him. It was, they must admit, somewhat of an ordeal. 
Since he started practice in Leeds in 1881 he had never 
looked upon a brother practitioner as a rival, but as a 
man, like himself, trying to make a living and a position 
in the profession. (App.) He did not look upony brother 
practitioner when he met him as an enemy fighting 
against him. Ithad always been his endeavour, and it 
would be the same in the future, that there should be no 

tty jealousies existing among them as a profession in 

eeds. He had been elected three times on the Council, 
and the gradual way in which he had crept up the poll 
had been most gratifying to him. If he had his time to 
come over again there was no other profession that he 
should take up. He thought theirs was one of the 
noblest of professions—to alleviate the sufferings of dumb 
animals. (App.) Mr. Fletcher and other gentlemen had 
been kind enough to'speak in complimentary terms of 
the way in which he had conducted himself as President 
of the Royal College, If, as they said, he had conducted 
himself with advantage to the profession, he himself was 
satisfied, and for any inconvenience that he had been put 
to in journeying up to London to attend the meetings of 
the Council he was amply repaid by their kind observa- 
tions and the handsome testimonial which they had 
given him. (App.) He fully reciprocated their good 
wishes, and hoped they would individually drop into his 
house—they could hardly call collectively (laughter)— 
and again discuss their battlés over a cup of tea or coffee. 
(Applause). 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, the gathering 
were entertained to tea, at the invitation of the Leeds 
members of the Association. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


A meeting was held at the Holborn Restauran 
on Thursday evening, November 2nd, at 6 a4 Vike 
President (Mr. Matthew Clarke) occupied the Chair. 
There were present: Messrs. A. L. Butters, F. W. Ken- 
dall, J. S. Hurndall, S. H. Slocock, W. F. Garside. W. F 
Barrett, Prof. Pritchard, J. Rowe, A. Prudames, C. 


oe, H. A. ey W. S. Mulvey, and four 


On the motion of Mr. Sutcliffe Hurndall, seconded by 
Mr. Butters, the minutes of preceding ordinary meeting 
were taken as read. ; 

Letters and telegrams expressing regret at inabili 
to attend were read from the Hon. Walter Long, Sir 
Ernest Clarke, SirG. T. Brown, Messrs. Harrison, Villar, 
Chesterman, Major Nunn, Colonel F. Duck, and Major 
Phillips. 

NOMINATION. 

Mr. Avex. A. Jonnson, M.R.C.V.S., was nominated 

for fellowship. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By MatrHew CLARKE, Esq. 


Gentlemen,—I feel ye 3 sensible of, and grateful for 
the honour you have conferred upon me by electing me 
president of the Central Veterinary Medical Society for 
the ensuing year, an honour greatly enhanced by the fact 
that this Society is one of the oldest of our veterinary 
societies, and numbers among its fellows some of the 
most prominent and influential members of our pro- 
fession. At the same time I must confess that I have 
great misgivings as to my — of performing the 
duties devolving upon me, when call to mind the 
names of those who have so ably occupied the Chair be- 
fore me. Nevertheless, gentlemen, with your kind sup- 
port, which I feel certain you will accord me, I will en- 
deavour todo my utmost to further the interests of this 
Society, so that when I resign my position you may have 
no cause to regret the selection you have made, or the 
confidence you have placed in me, and I trust that the 
session 1899-1900 may not be an unworthy page in the his- 
tory of the Society. : 
The chief objects of these Associations are to bring 
together the members of the profession that they may 
become better acquainted and renew old friendships. To 
enable members to prepare subjects of interest for dis 
cussion, and to take a lively part in the debate which 
follows. lo afford opportunity for the interchange of 
views which is always an advantage even to the be 
informed, and enables those of us who are too busily 
engaged in everyday practice to devote much time to 
reading, to keep pace with the rapid strides which science 
and medicine are making. To encourage members to 
bring forward interesting cases or specimens which have 
come in their way during the performance of their pro 
fessional duties, and which may lead to a discus: 
sion, for nothing pleases a man better than that the sub- 
ject he introduces should be noticed. 
I do not intend to occupy your time this evening with 
any special subject for discussion, but should like to 
say a few words on some matters at present interest: 
ing us. 
Meat inspection. This ought to be thoroughly carried 
out, and now that veterinary surgeons are educated 
this branch no one should be better able to conduct a 
anes, and it is to be hoped that those in author y 
will be of this opinion, at all events I think that tho 
who are appointed should be subjected to @ spe 
examination. 
I think we may congratulate ourselves asa profess - 
that we have not been standing still during the last 
years but have made considerable progress 10 —— 
directions. We have conquered such enemles as ca 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, 
for a time, subdued rabies, leading to the revocation 
the Muzzling Order which will enable the dogs 
off many old scores. ady 
On the subject of tuberculosis much has alre Yi ah 
said and written, and all I can say is that that 
was a most difficult disease to diagnose has no 


simplified by the tuberculin test and the thermomelt 
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and may, by judicious legislation be stamped out, if only 
<Jovernment will give this necessary aid. 

Now a few words on the subject of glanders. The 
law as it stands is, in my opinion, and I venture to think 
in the opinion of many here present, ineffective and 
vexatious to the unfortunate person who may have an 
outbreak of this terrible disease on his premises. Before 
the knacker can take the animal away the owner must 


give notice to the police. They acquaint the inspector, 


who comes and gives an order for the removal and in- 
structs that the stables be disinfected. The question 
then arises, what is the owner todo? Some are willing 
to have the remainder of their horses tested with 
mallein, with the usual result that a few re-act. What 
is to be done with these? They probably show no clini- 
cal symptoms ; the inspector has no power to give an 
order as to their future ; the private vet cannot advise 
his client to kill three or four horses looking worth from 
£40 to £80 each, there being no compensation. If he 
keeps them in his own stable isolated he naturally feels 
he may be doing himself an injustice and endangering 
hismen. He cannot conscientiously sell them, although 
Iam afraid some do and thereby spread the disease. 
Cannot We, as a body, move that a petition be made to 
‘Government to stamp this scourge out of the country as 
has been done in the case of the diseases I have pre- 
viously named. The equine population, I believe, is less 
than the bevine, and the expense to the country would 
probably not exceed that spent on cattle plague or 
pleuro-pneumonia. The Army is, I am told, free from 
this disease. Do you think, gentlemen, that it will still 
be soafter the introduction of horses from the London 
Streets? I fear not. 

There are many other matters I might have touched 
upon, but which no doubt will form the subject of dis- 
cussion at some of the forthcoming meetings. I am 
obliged to you for listening to me so patiently, and I 
hope that when you adjourn to the adjoining room you 
may have a very pleasurable time. 

rofessor PRITCHARD, in suitable terms, proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to their President for his able ad- 
dress, which, being seconded by Prof. Macqueen, was 


carried nem. con. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


The dinner was held in the Caledonian Room at the 
‘conclusion of the meeting. The attendance numbered 36, 
including the following gentlemen as guests of the 
Society : Messrs. Mason and Fraser, and Dr. Pollock. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the toast of “The 
Queen,” was proposed by the President, who said this 
a at any time was bound to meet with a hearty recep- 

lon, but he thought that especially at the present time 

id Her Majesty need the sympathies of her subjects 
wing to the unfortunate cloud which had come upon 

er and the. nation at large. However, this cloud was 
py per its silver lining. He was glad to see friends 
= . sides, in the colonies over the sea showing their 

oyalty and sympathy at the present crisis. 

. € toast was ied heartily and loyally received, the 
waneen, rising whilst a verse of the National Anthem 
The PResIDENT next “ i i 

proposed “The Prince and Prin- 
sales and other members of the Royal Family.” 
gentl ding to the first named he remarked that he was a 
just) ‘man and a sportsman, of whom they were all 
pre y — He is more than that, he said, for he is a 
cen t good officer. Of the Princess he would say 
himself 4 second in their estimation to the Queen 
—" had very great pleasure in giving the 
Mr. W. F. Banrerr proposed “The Navy, A d 
ro e Nav rmy, an 
Forces,” : “The toast which "now 
about, a ee I must confess, is one I know too little 
Owever, inasmuch as we are engaged in a 


foreign war I feel sure you will receive the toast with 
enthusiasm and patriotism. Our Navy is one in which 
we all can repose the utmost confidence. It guards our 
shores and shields our commerce. During the present 
war in the Transvaal it has shown its power. Had it 
not been for the Naval contingent which so opportunely 
arrived on the spot there isno knowing what would have 
happened at Ladysmith. With regard to the Army, you 
are all perfectly well aware that a part of the Army is 
just now in an anxious position. I venture to say, how- 
ever, that this will be altered upon the arrival of the 
Army Corps, and in the course of a few months the Army 
will march upon Bloemfontein and Pretoria, the tyranny 
of the Boers will be a thing of the past, and those States 
will be added to our vast Empire. (Cheers). No one 
can deny, however, that this reverse to British arms was 
occasioned by an error of judgment on some one’s part. 
(No, no! Question! Not proven! from all parts of 
the room). Well, gentlemen, I don’t pose as a military 
critic, but there is the fact that somehow or other close 
on 1200 men have been captured by the enemy. Then 
what about the loss of 1500 mules—-it may have been a 
blunder that the veterinary officers will deplore. How- 
ever, doubtless sufficient horses and mules will be ob- 
tained to transport the guns. Some of our critics and 
especially our French friends, think that this little disas- 
ter will mean that the power of England is broken and 
its flag lowered for ever. (Laughter). This shows that 
they don’t know much about English character—this 
affair will but serve to nerve us to fresh efforts. Now 
I come to the Auxiliary Forces. I was once a volunteermy- 
self and perhaps it would be better for me if I were so 
now. I remember being asked on one occasion to be- 
come a captain, but it seemed to me that I had not a 
good enough figure for-that position. We are all proud 
of our volunteers, who I feel sure could ably defend our 
shores if necessity arose. I don’t think volunteers re- 
ceive sufficient encouragement from the Government and 
should be glad to see this branch of the Service receive 
the attention it deserves. 

I have much pleasure in asking you t» drink this 
toast with the enthusiasm characteristic of Englishmen. 

The toast was received with great enthusiasm. 

Mr Mason in responding, said: After the patriotic 
toast and the manner in which it has been received I 
have very little to say. I have never been in the Navy 
myself, and do not know much of the sea. With regard 
to the Naval force in South Africa I am sure the Boers 
must have felt extremely uncomfortable facing their 
quick firing guns. Probably if the big guns had been 
sent up before, the movement which ended so disastrous] 
to our troops would not have been necessary. We all 
respect the Navy, which is our first line of defence and 
which protects our colonies and commerce. [ am an old 
officer of the Army Veterinary Department, and I sup- 
pose that is why my friend, the President has called upon 
me. The A.V.D. is perhaps one of the smallest branches 
of the services. It is practically denuded at this present 
moment. I believe Professor Pritchard is in sole com- 
mand here and I in the north country, of the equine 
forces. Ihave no doubt that the Professor is actively 
engaged seeing to the necessities of the tram, bus, and 
cart horses which are being bought up in such large 
numbers. To such an extent has this Department been 
called upon, that, as I daresay you will have noticed, 
even the farrier-majors of the cavalvry are taken away to 
do veterinary officers’ work. Itis a remarkable fact that 
the military authorities have not sufficient veterina 
officers even to attend to the proper landing of the ani- 
mals in South Africa. I am quite sure when we read 
the history of the present war we shall have reason to be 
proud of the Army Veterinary Department. As to the 
Auxiliary Forces of this country I feel sure Mr. Barrett 
has but echoed the sentiments of every loyal English- 
man. 
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Mr. Mason then had to propose the toast of “The 
Central Veterinary Medical Society and the President. 
He said : The annals of this Society gentlemen have 
been sketched out so minutely and carefully by your 
President this evening that there is little for me to 
say. From what I know of your President I think you 
have a very successful session before you, especially as 
among his colleagues are some of the most distinguished 
and valuable members of the profession. You area pro- 
gressive scientific body. Some of us north country men 
now and then find time to read the journals and always 
tind that the Central Society is to the front with 
scientific papers and good discussions. Societies of 
this kind serve a double purpose and not the least is 
that they create a feeling of good comradeship. It is a 

ood sign to see men joining the societies, and | feel sure 
it will be to their own advantage as well as to that of 
the profession generally. 

Being called upon on the spur of the moment I do not 
feel I can say more, and conclude by asking you to 
honour this toast very heartily. 

(The toast, including the uname of Mr. Matthew Clarke, 
was received with musical honours.) 

The Prestpent: I must thank you on behalf of the 
Society and myself for the kind manner in which you 
have brought this toast forward. Personally I feel very 
unworthy to take the presidential chair. I have not, as 
many have before me, worked up to the position by tak- 
ing other official posts previously, and am not therefore 
as well acquainted with the official work as I might be. 
I trust, however, that the}members will rally round me in 
order to make this session a successful one. This can 

he done by the members bringing forward useful papers 
and discussing them with perfect good tempey Let it 
not be said that during the time Matthew Clarke was 
president things were flat. I look upon you to help me, 
gentlemen, and I will serve ae to the best of my ability. 
1 shall always endeavour to a at the meetings 
for one thing and hope you will all do the same. I am 
very sensible of the compliment paid me, and hope 
we shall have a very good year. Gentlemen, I wish you 
all long life, good health, and happiness. 

Mr. SHEATHER being called upon to propose the toast 
of “The Royal College of Veterinary surgeons” said: I 
wish this toast had been placed in other hands as I feel 
[am somewhat out of the running. 1 suppose those 
more especially referred to are the executive, the cuntrol- 
ling body of the profession, who carry on the business of 
the College. To them our heartiest thanks are due. I 
do not desire to criticise, were this the place todo so. Let 
us trust that the highest purposes will always sway their 
judgments. 

I would couple with this toast the name of Mr. 
Fraser, whom we are all glad to see here. (Applause). I 
am pleased to see a man of such high ability and probity 
in the presidential chair, and feel sure that his year of 
office will be a very fruitful one. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the bulk of the work falls 
upon the permanent staff at the head of which is Mr. 

fill. I feel a difficulty in finding words to express my 
high opinion of that gentleman. Gentlemen, I have 
pleasure in proposing this toast. (Received with musi- 
cal hcnours,) 

Mr. Fraser: I thank Mr. Sheather for the generous 
words in which he has proposed this toast, and thank 
you all for the hearty response you have given to it. I 
am obliged to Mr. Sheather for dividing the responsi- 
bility between Mr. Hill and myself, for it will lighten 
my burden in responding. I need hardly say I am 
pleased. to find myself here as your guest. I may say 
that a little incident which occurred in your transactions 
last year gave me great pleasure. I cannot easily forget 
the pleasure it gave me when I noticed your action in 


electing a President who, whilst in ever ed 
for the post, was y way suitable 


oppesed, at any rate to the majority, 


in his medical views. I wondered whether the words 
were true when I read them in the weekly journal. It 
occurred to me that perhaps there was some other mem- 
ber of the profession bearing the same name, and I went 
so far as to search the list to see whether that was the 
case. Iam of opinion that you did a splendid thing 
gentlemen. Do not misunderstand me, however, I do 
not mean to infer intolerance on your part. It is a word 
I despise and it would be an offence to Mr. Hurndali 
and yourselves. You have simply endorsed the great 
principle of liberty of thought and action so dear to us 
asa nation. If you look at it for a moment, you will 
find that the other branch of the medical profession, 
undoubtedly in advance of us in many directions, has not 
shown such a liberal spirit as you have. It is within the 
memory of everyone here that when a distinguished 
statesman was lying on his deathbed, a member of the 
medical profession was asked to meet in consultation 
with another whose views did not coincide with his own, 
and he point blank refused to do so until commanded by 
Her Majesty. I say that this did not reflect credit upon 
the medical profession. I stand before you to-night and 
assert that there is no one here who would not to-morrow 
be willing to exchange opinions with any other member 
of the profession whose views did not accord with his 
own, and hold him in equal repect to others like-minded 
with himself. Look at it for a moment and you will 
find that in the stable development of a nation liberty 
is the corner stone. You cannot makea man or a nation 
without hberty and justice. In the history of the human 
race you will tind that all along the line there has been 
a tendency to suppress liberty of thought. As instances 
of this I may quote the names of two members of the 
medical proiession who lived a few centuries ago. | 
have in my mind Copernicus and Galileo, two dis- 
tinguished physicians, who were both unkindly treated 
by their fellow men. Why Galileo and Copernicus made 
perhaps some of the most wonderful discoveries that 
men have made, and it may be forgotten that the latter 
was probably the first to advocate the use of a ther- 
mwometer as an aid to diagnosis. The people, however, 
could not understand them and tried to suppress their 
liberty of thought ; they were hounded from place to 
place, and far from being appreciated were looked upon 
as dangerous to the community. Kepler, another for 
whose name I have the greatest veneration, was treat 
exactly as those men were. Those who did not agree 
with him tried to suppress him and adopted tyrannous 
methods to that end. Ultimately he was reduced to 
being an attendant at a beer house in order to get 
living. There is another to whom I will refer, a name 
well known to Scotsmen (of whom there are probably 
some here to-night)—I mean Hugh Miller. His was @ 
great mind and it soared into regions where his col- 
leagues could not follow. The treatment he received at 
their hands was scandalous, and so much was the ublic 
mind inflamed against him that to my personal know 
ledge his works were banished from many homes ™ 
Scotland. What was Hugh Miller aiming at—simply 
deliver the thoughts uf men from thraldom. 
we all know was tragical, but what wonder. You W! 
have observed that the progress of the human _ 
always suppressed by this want of liberty of thous b: 
You gentlemen by electing whom you did, said in effect : 
“ You have perfect liberty to think what you please, - 
we will not on that account refuse to listen to you, b 
rather enjoy the prospect of gaining fresh knowledge y 
interchange of views.” Mr. Hurndall gave you 4. it: 
dress characteristic of the man. It was a manly ie 
forward vigorcus address, and I was pleased to - of 
how you listened to him. I believe that ibe y ‘. 
thought and action is of immense benefit to the 2" 
race. body, 
In the world as a profession we are not a strong - 
we are not politically of much consequence. 
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substantial proof of that is that we have to knock at 
the doors of departments of State to ask whether we may 
be allowed to place ourselves at the disposal of the com- 
munity. We are not all of us capable of doing the same 
kind of work—one can turn his attention to scientific 
subjects and another to service of a political character. 
However, we can all do our utmost and what we 


are capable of doing, and this will enable the profession 


todo the public service for which it is so eminently 


qualified. I am not at all afraid that we should be able 


to perform any work that fell within the province of our 
profession. Of this I am sure, that we are capable of 
performing much more that we are allowed todo. If 
we possessed more political power we should be in a far 
more advantageous position as far as this is concerned. 
You will remember that when the franchise was given 
to working men the Conservative party recognised the 
advisability of securing their votes, and did not ignore 
the new factor in political life. What was the conse- 
quence? The Conservative party obtained a majority 
in the House larger than they have ever had I think. 
It is probable to-night that our profession couid not 
command much more than 1000 votes, but if it repre- 
sented say 3000 it would be a force that must be taken 
into account by those in power. I am not, however, 
afraid of the future—I believe if we are loyal to each 


other, jealous of one anothers’ reputation and united in 


our efforts, we shall more than maintain our present 
status. If we are kind to our patients, honourable in 
our dealings with all men, I am quite sure that the 
future will offer us a rich harvest of usefulness. I thank 
you, gentlemen, most heartily for the very kind way in 
which you have received this toast. 

Mr. Hitx: I feel very highly indeed the honour you 
have done mein mentioning my name with that of Vir. 
Fraser in this toast. I can assure you my best endeav- 
ours will always be to carry out efficiently the orders of 
my President and Council. I may say I always look 
forward to meeting you here, and esteem it a great privi- 
lege to be invited to your festive board. It is not such 
an easy matter for me as it is for the President to find 
words suitable to an occasion like this. I will conclude 
= again thanking you for the honour you have conferred 

n me, 
lh Mr. W. HunTING, in rising to propose the toast of 

Our Guests,” said I always think that ata dinner of 
this kind the toast which I have to propose is the toast 
of the evening. I ask, who would think of going toa 


dinner alone. Of all the miserable things, this would be 


the worst. The whole pleasure of gathering together in 
this manner is to meet and converse with acquaintances 
and friends. As Mr. Fraser said in his remarkable 
speech it is well to be tolerant, and this applies to the 
man who has to propose “Our Guests.” It is quite 
possible that there may be here representatives of 
Science, art, literature, and even homcepathists, one does 
not know. I feel to-night that I should be tolerant of 


everybody, everything. I fail to see, however, how even 


+ ney tolerant of men is going to do justice to the 

lif 8 r a number of men of totally different ways of 

; ©. fortunately for us we have all these varied charac- 

eristics present. 

2 = must be some common denominator which has 
ught all these varied characters together—it is the 


‘Common denominator of which we all acknow- 


se and appreciate. 
Guests,” an P I now ask you to drink to “Our 


is well’ I mention Mr. Brown in this category. He 
Petiodeal to you all as the publisher of a veterinary 
for Eom in replying, said: I have to thank you 
receive i ' a way in which this toast has been 
many tir t has been my good fortune to be present 
a y times at your hospitable board, but so far I have 


has very kindly coupled my name with this toast. As 
most of you probably know my connection with your 

rofession dates from the commencement of 7’he Record 
in 1888, and I doubt if there are many men in the pro- 
fession, and certainly none out of it, who have so much 
paper knowledge of it as I have. Speech making is 
altogether out of my line: I feel much more at home 
with a pencil and manuscript before me ; therefore I 
shall imitate some of the previous speakers, and simply 
thank you and wish your Society every success. 

Mr. WraGG then rose to move the toast “The Officers 
of the Society.” He said: The toast which has been en- 
trusted to me is a very important one and I hope you 
will not fail to do it justice. Twelve months ago we 
elected a fresh secretary and treasurer. The former has, 
as it were, been on his trial, and right well has he ac- 
quitted himself. He has carried on the business of the 
Society with honour to himself and credit to the mem- 
bers. We are all extremely indebted to Mr. Mulvey. 
Now with regard to the treasurer—here I am more at 
home because I happen to be atreasurer. In connection 
with this office I may mention that it is not all “beer and 
skittles.” In our friend Mr. Butters we have the right 
man in the right place—-he never neglects his duty—as 
an illustration I may say that word has been passed 
along the table while I have been sitting here that my 
subscription is due. Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to 
this toast. 

Mr. W. S. Mutvey in responding said: I thank you 
very much indeed forthe kind way in whiuh yeu have 
received the toast. I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that the past sessiof has been a most successful 
one. I should like, however, to remind you that it is 
part of the secretary’s duties to provide subjects for dis- 
cussion at the meetings, and if some of you would volun- 
teer to read papers, instead of requiring such a great 
amount of bullying, it would be be a great relief to me. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Butters (treasurer) said: I am much vbliged to 

you, gentlemen, for your cordial reception of my name, 
and that you have marked your approbation of my 
service by re-electing me to the post. As Mr. Wragg has 
pointed out the duties are sometimes not all that one 
might desire. Occasionally even over-zeal will lead one 
into difficulties. Only the other day I wrote for a sub- 
scription which I afterwards found had already been paid. 
With regard to our finance I consider the Society in a 
sound condition, but from the experience of the past 
year I think it absolutely necessary that some altera- 
tions should be made in the rules so that the funds of 
Society may be better safeguarded. As already stated I 
am much obliged to you for the confidence reposed in 
- and will endeavour to serve you to the best of my 
ability. 
The CHarRMAN : Before we part, gentlemen, I must 
ask you to join with me in a toast to the gentleman who 
has so kindly undertaken the musical programme this 
evening. No part of our meeting has afforded us more 
leasure, and our grateful thanks are due to Professor 
ayne. 

rofessor BAYNE: I thank you Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen for the very hearty way in which you have 
recognised my contribution to the evening. I can assure 
you I shall always be pleased to give what help I can at 
these meetings. 


Pneumonia on a Transport. 


The ey Ismore, we are informed, put in at 
Milford, as the officers in command feared a serious epi- 
demic had broken out amongst the horses, six having 
already died, while about 40 were seriously ill, and there 
was no veterinary officeron board. A message was sent 


‘ped being called upon for a speech. Mr. Hunting 


to Haverfordwest for Mr. David Evans, veterinary sur- 
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geon, and he at once proceeded to the Ismore, and found | leucocytosis, and this is the presence of streptococci. 
the cause of illness was pneumonia of a very acute | Not that streptococci cannot be found in normal milk. 
kind no doubt brought on through the severe weather | By cultivation it is possible to prove that some samples 
which the animals encountered when entraining at|of otherwise apparently normal milk do contain the 
Aldershot. Finding that that the illness was not an in-| streptococcus, but in normal milk its presence is the 
fectious disease, the Ismore steamed out of Milford | exception, and, when present, in but very small num- 
Haven onSunday. Mr. Evans predicts that there will | bers. When pus is present, however, it is far otherwise 
be a great many more deaths among them, due to this|so far as the streptococcus is concerned ; there is no 
cause.— Western Mail. need to proceed to cultivation. Chains of cocci are found 
= — |in the stained deposit, often in very large numbers, and 
frequently closely associated with the individual pus 
cells. In only two of my cases in which pus was pre- 
EXTRACTS AND NOTES. sent was it definitely stated that no streptococci meat be 
found, and in three other samples the question was left 
open to doubt. case in which the 

coccus was not found the B. pyocyaneus was isola 
THE PATHOLOGY OF MILK. and in two other cases it was noted that closely and 
By G. Leste Eastes, M.B., B.Sc. intimately associated with the pus cells were staphylo- 
(Extract from a paper read before the British Medical | C°C¢), an though in neither case were cultures made, 
Association at Portsmouth.) yet the inference was drawn, and it appears legitimate, 

that these staphylococci were probably pyogenic. 

Turning now to cells other than leucocytes found in 


I desire to place on record the results of the examina-| milk, I have already mentioned colostrum corpuscles ; 
tion of 186 samples of milk by microscopical and bac- | another important cell which is frequently found is the €: 
teriological methods. These samples of milk were ob-| red blood disc. The presence of blood may frequently ft 
tained from all parts of the kingdom, from medical offi- | be recognised by the naked eye in the centrifugalised : 7 
cers of health, public institutions, and from private pont, but in other cases it is necessary to examine % d 
sources. The primary object of the investigation was to| iodine preparations of the deposit. The presence of a 
establish the presence or absence of the B. tuberculosis by | blood usually indicates the existence of an active in- a m 
microscopical means. flammation lesion, but not always, as it may be present th 

The points in the microscopical preparations observed | in very early lactation, due to physical causes. 4 be 
were : (1) The character of any cells present; (2) the| ‘The last and least important kind of cell that requires S in 


presence or absence of pus ; (3) tubercle bacilli ; (4)other | mention is the large squamous e ithelial cell derived s h 
micro-organisms. j ) from the hands of the milker or else from the skin of 4 th 
In normal milk there is always a slight leucocytosis. | the teat. Its size and other characteristics render it easy 
The leucocytes correspond to the polymorphonuclear | of recognition, and it is of course devoid of pathological 
neutrophiles of human blood. The leucocytes may be | significance. ; 
marked during the first week of lactation, especially after | The differences between the cream and deposit are 


the first pregnancy ; after that period ane decrease in | differences of degree rather than of kind. The cream 1s 
1 that there | relatively richer in colostrum corpuscles, the deposit §& fed 


number till their number becomes so sma 

may be no more than a dozen or so in the smear pre-| richer in red blood discs when either is present—a fact él 
aration from the deposit. During the first week of! due to the specific gravity of the two kinds of cell. The ye 
actation the leucocytes are accompanied by colostrum | bacteriological flora of cream and deposit are usually 7 the 
corpuscles. In the fresh milk these may be known by | alike. The dep.sit, however, cuntains nearly all the iso 
their size, granulation, and contents, which consist | other foreign matter, even vegetable debris, ete. Of the “— 


either of separate and minute fat globules, or of one large | B. tuberculosis in milk it is only necessary to say that 
fat globule resulting from the enlargement and cvales-| in my experience it is usually shorter than that found in 
cence of smaller ones. ; : human sputum, but it is usually beaded, presenting the 
In any milk, therefore, in which the leucocytosis is} appearance of a brilhantly stained rod with darkish 
marked it is essential to examine it for colostrum corpus-| granules in its continuity. The presence of tubercle 
cles. These are present in largest number in the cream, | bacilli in milk isan absolute indication of the existence 
as, containing fat, they rise to the surface during centri- | of a tuberculons lesion of the udder. The animal may 
fugalising. If, however, they are absent then some other | be tuberculous, but till the udder contains breaking- 
cause for the leucocytosis must be sought, and in such | down tubercles no bacilli are passed in the milk. 
cases the leucocytes are very frequently associated with} Of other micro-organisms that I have.found in milk | 


so-called “mucous” threads which retain the methylene | will only mention the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, : 

blue stain of the Ziehl-Neelsen method, and are B. of Klebs-Loeffler, B. and B. 
recognised. In hardly any case are these mucous threads | enteritidis sporogenes,. besides various sarcin® and - casu 
present unaccompanied by pus cells, and the presence of | moulds. ae oe One 
such threads may usually be taken as corroborative| What is the significance of the streptococcus in milk’ publ 
roof that the leucocytosis is due to some inflammatory | The facts are that in nearly every sample of milk con: &. the 

lesion. That, however, the material is not true mucin taining pus streptococci were found. In milk not 8 : baci] 
is fairly certain, as true mucous cells are absent from | contaminated this ofganism was only rarely identife’ dedu 


the ducts and aciniof the udder. The chemical com It is known i 

of the material is doubtful, but it is probably of udder is that has received the nd 
the nature ofa nucleo-albumen. The presence of an ex- | of the streptococcus of bovine mastitis. It is not, how- 
ies of leucocytes and this mucin-like substance con- | ever, the sole cause of inflammation of the uddet 
sign of the existence of an | Whether itis identical with the streptococcus that infec 
inflammatory lesion of the ducts of the udder, for it is | man is not yet certain. That it may produce symptun 
in such lesions that the “mucous” material is excreted, | of poisoning in man I have proved, as it was the only 


i=} 
ag 


and not from abscess cavities in the substan ic mi i i ai 
: 8 ance of the| pathogenic micro-organism found in a sample of M Dr. 
—_ ro samples in which an excess of leucocytes | which contained no Pritant poison detectable by chem! : larly 
§ to pus was found, however, 47 were un- | cal methods, and which had caused vomiting 0 chow i tt 


accompanied by this mucin-like material. In such i i » chi 
A cases | in a family of five children and a nurse, 
there is, however, another indication of the nature of the | except ran suffered in these respects, the one ick 
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one of the children), being the only one that did not! comparatively sterile. He felt certain, from his own 
rtake of the milk. And I have also not the slightest | experience, that diarrhoea, vomiting, and the concomitant 


doubt that boiled milk containing streptococci is also 
responsible for so me of the cases of infantile diarrhcea 
and mortality. 

General Statistics.—Of 186 milks examined, tubercle 
bacilli were present in 11, and doubtfully in two others. 
One was doubtful because only one bacillus, morpholo- 
gically correct, was found, the other because though of 
the right colour, the beading was not apparent in any 
except one, and in that only imperfectly. In 47 there 
was pus, and muco-pus was present in another 77. 
Both of these objectionable features were absent in 51 
cases, and the question was undecided in the other 11. 
Blood was noted in 24 samples, absent in 77, and proba- 


symptoms in infants were frequently produced by ordin- 
ary dairy milk.— British Medical Journal. 


SOME SOURCES OF INFECTION IN 
CUTANEOUS TUBERCULOSIS 
By Rosert B. Witp, M.D., M.Se., M.R.C.P., Honorary 


Physician to the Manchester and Salford Hospital for 
Skin Diseases. 


bly absent in 85. Streptococci were found in 106 cases,| In the study of the effects produced by the tubercle 
absent in 53, and undetermined in 27. Colostrum cor- | bacillus upon the tissues, the various forms of cutaneous 
puscles were detected in 16 specimens. The percentages | tuberculosis are of special interest and importance on 
in the mixed milks work out as follows :—5.3 per cent. | account of their accessibility to observation and treat- 
contained tubercle bacilli, 30 per cent. contained pus,| ment. Notwithstanding this «dvantage, but little is 
and 48.7 per cent. “‘muco” pus, these varieties being | known as to the etiology and mode of infection even of 
therefore present in 78.7 per cent. of all mixed milks | ordinary cases of ]upus, and still less as to the factors 
examined. It was absent in only 15 per cent. and doubt- | which determine what particular form of lesion will 


ful in the other 6.3 per cent. Streptococci were found in | result from a direct infection of the skin by tubercle 


75.2 percent. of the samples, absent in 15 per cent., and | bacilli. 


doubtful in the remaining 9.8 per cent. 


For some years I have been much interested in this 


General Conclusions.—Milk which contains pus or | question, and have endeavoured to investigate as far as 


—— and streptococci is unfit for human consump- 
tion, 


have examined. No farmer, however, dreams of allow- 
ing a cow with an inflamed udder to sucklea calf. Why 
then should he be permitted to sell such contaminated 
milk for human consumption? Should such milks also 
contain tubercle bacilli, they should be unhesitatingly 
condemned as unfit for consumption in any form, for 
example, as butter, cheese, etc. It is my experience 
that milk derived from pasture-fed cows is leas ikely to 
be contaminated than that from cows which are stall- 
fed. Nor, of course, is this to be wondered at. In con- 
clusion, I would say that the condition of mixed milk 
should be made more widely known, the conscience of 
the farmer aroused, so that he may of his own accord 
isolate those cows suffering from inflamed udders, and 
not permit their milk to be mixed with that of healthy 
cows—a practice which in the end would repay the 
farmer, as the risk of infecting other cows through the 


milker, and this is, of course, a very real risk, would 
thereby be minimised. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Pakes thought that Dr. Eastes had made a most 
Important addition to the subject, and from his own 
work he could thoroughly substantiate what had been 
said as to the eneral badness of the usual mixed dairy 
milk. He emp asised the fact that the bacteriological 
®xamination of milk should not be undertaken in the 
—— manner in which it was so frequently undertaken. 
hI .case had come under his notice where a certain 
phoie analyst had given a certificate to the effect that 
an from a certain dairy was free from tubercle 
3 = 1. He maintained that this was an unjustifiable 
a from the fact that he had failed to tind them, 
one which was likely to do considerable harm in 

alaying the fears of the consumers. 
cere REVELYAN quite agreed with Mr. Pakes that the 
Pp a ogical examination of milk was not easy, and 
a ae pkey the public safety, to be undertaken by men 
the not had a thorough training and experience in 

Cteriological technique. 

larly in DRIVER called attention to the fact that, pee 
weather, children often did much better 
Female revere, milk than upon cow’s milk, and he 
ght that this was probably due to the fact that it was 


possible all cases of tuberculous skin disease which have 


ut unfortunately, according to my figures, this|come under my care. In hospital patients it is very 
would entail condemning 80 per cent. of the samples I 


difficult to obtain a satisfactory history and details of 
home environment, therefore it is not surprising that a 
large majority of cases fail to throw any light upon the 
source of infection. A careful inquiry, however, will in 
many cases elicit a history showing that the patient, at 
the time when the tuberculous disease of the skin first 
— was exposed to possible infection from tuber- 
calous—usually phthisical—relatives, servants, or persons 
with whom he or she was in intimate social relationship. 
It is, however, only right to state that in some cases all 
inquiry possible under the circumstances fails to reveal 
any such sources of infection. 

During the last six years I have records of over 7000 
patients who have been under my care at the Manches- 
ter and Salford Hospital for Skin Diseases, and among 
them were 138 cases of tuberculous disease affecting the 
skin primarily or secondarily. In addition to these 
there were several cases of a doubtful tuberculous nature, 
and 38 cases of lupus erythematosus which I do not 
purpose to consider at all in my present communication. 
Of the 138 cases of tuberculous disease, which form 
very nearly 2 per cent. of the total number, 80 (1.1 per 
cent.) were lupus vulgaris, 13 (0.18 per cent.) tuberculosis 
verrucosa cutis, 7 (0.1 per cent.) erythema induratum 
scrofulosorum (Bazin’s disease) and 38°5 per cent. scrofu- 
loderma, in which the skin was involved secondarily 
to tuberculous lymphangitis, tuberculous adenitis, or 
tuberculous disease of bones and joints. 

In going over these cases several small groups especi- 
ally attracted attention: in these the infection could 
apparently be traced to sources which are not generally 
recognised, and in some an interesting relation was sug- 
gested between the mode of infection and the type of the 
cutaneous lesion. It is to these cases only that I desire 
to draw attention. 

The first group to which [ refer is one consisting of 4 | 
cases of lupus affecting the lobule of the ear. The cases 
are as follows :— 

(a) A woman, aged 25. The left ear presents a thicken- 
ing of the lower part of the lobule, the infiltrated skin of 
which was studded with lupus nodules. The disease had 
existed for ten years, and followed the piercing of the 
lobules for earrings at the age of 15. 

(6) A woman, aged 23. Lupus vulgaris of the lobules 
of both ears. The left lobule was only slightly affected, 
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and partially cicatrised. The right lobule was swollen, 
urplish-red in colour, and studded with lupus nodules. 

he disease had spread to the neck below the ear, and 
was advancing towards the right cheek. The duration 
of the disease was ten years, it commenced directly 
after the piercing of the ears for earings, the punctures 
then made never became properly healed. 

(c) Healthy-looking but anemic girl, aged 17. Lupus 
of the lobule of the right ear, and a small patch on the 
outer part of the right cheek. There was a small scar 
on the left cheek, and a commencing spot on the left 


arm. The disease jou first on the ear nearly 
six years ago, after the lobules had been pierced for ear- 
rings. 


(7) Pale and strumous looking boy, aged 14. Lupus 
of the lobule of the left ear extending on to the neigh- 
bouring parts of the neck and cheek. The disease came 
on four years ago after the ears had been pierced as a 
remedy for “sore eyes.” This is a common reason for 
piercing the ears among the working classes, and in 
this patient the eyelids show loss of eyelashes, and 
traces of previous disease of the margins of the lids. 

In these four cases we have direct evidence of an un- 
usual source of infection, though we cannot say whether 
the disease was inoculated by the instrument employed 
or afterwards into the raw surface. In each case the 
disease took the form of lupus vulgaris and the inocula- 
tion was through a wound penetrating the deeper parts 
of the skin. 

The second group consists of 3 cases of tuberculosis 
verrucosa cutis. These are : 

(e) A woman, aged 60, with a nearly circular patch of 
tuberculosis verrucosa cutis on the anterior and outer 
aspect of the left wrist and ball of the thun®. The 
upper part of the patch is cicatricial, the lower part of 
typical appearance and spreading towards the palm 
of the hand. The duration of the disease is between 
1 and 2 years ; it commenced while she was nursing a 
son suffering from pulmonory consumption who is now 
dead. She washed all the linen for him, including pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

(/) A widow, aged 34, presents a patch of tuberculosis 
verrucosa cutis on the front of the right wrist. The 
upper part is cicatricial, the lower edge bluish red, 
tender, warty, and spreading towards the palm. The 
disease commenced 2 to 3 years ago when she was nurs- 
ing her late husband through a long illness, pulmonary 

yhthisis. Like the previous case she washed all the 
inen. 

(7) Woman, age 43, presents a serpiginous patch of 
tuberculosis verucosa cutis on the front of the left wrist 
and ball of the thumb. The centre is depressed and 
commencing to cicatrise, the edges raised, red, tender, 
and warty. The duration of the disease is between 6 
and 12 months. She is a washerwoman and washes four 
a patient suffering from pulmonary consumption. 

In these three very similar cases there is a curious 
correspondence between the position of the lesion and 
that part of the skin upon hick the linen is rubbed 
while washing by hand. There is no history of mechani- 
cal injury or wound of the skin, and there are no 
lupus nodules. The infection has apparently been re- 
ceived through an unbroken surface, and the disease 
is typical of the warty type of tuberculosis of the skin. 

he third group comprises 6 cases of tuberculosis 
verrucosa cutis and one of lupus occurring in children 
from 3 to 12 years of age on the gluteal region or neigh- 
bouring parts. Most of the lesions were ulcerated and 
crusted, probably from the secondary infection by pyo- 

—_ organisms, since antiseptic treatment rapidly re- 

the type of tuberculous lesions. 

y e cases were of som ? i 
e years’ duration, and 


The cases were as follows : 

(h) Girl, aged 6. Left gluteal region. 

(¢) Boy, aged 8. Left gluteal region and also lupus in 
the face. 
gluteal region. Mother suffering from pulmonary 
phthisis. 

(k) Boy, aged 12. Large patch right gluteal region. 

(1) Girl, aged 11. Inner side.of the left gluteal 
region. 

(m) Girl, aged 10. Inner side of the right thigh, high 
up near posterior aspect and spreading to the gluteal 
region. 

(n) Girl, aged 10. Left gluteal region. 

In all these patients the situation of the lesion varied 
within narrow limits. and on placing the child in the 
sitting position it could be seen in each case that the 
diseased patch was on some part of the circle of pressure 
when the child was seated upon a chamber utensil or 
the seat of the commode. In several instances there was 
direct evidence of some tuberculous patient in the house, 
and one cannot avoid the suspicion that utensils not 
properly cleansed, and perhaps used for expectoration 
or for the reception of tuberculous evacuations, had 
much to do with the infection of a part of the body so 
little exposed to other sources of direct inoculation. 

In none of these cases could any history of wound or 
injury be obtained, and in 6 out of the 7 no lupus nodules 
were present. 

From consideration of these cases I am led to think it 
is possible that the mode and depth of inoculation into 
the skin is at any rate one factor in determining the 
type of a cutaneous tuberculosis. The warty form may 
represent the reaction of the epidermis and_papillary 
layer of the skin to a superficial infection, while lupus 
may be the result of the introduction of infective matter 
into the deeper layers of thederma. Much careful obser- 
vation will be required to determine whether this view 1s 
correct. Since my attention has been directed to It 
have been able to note two cases of lupus in which there 
isa distinct history of the disease commencing at the 
site of aninjury to the skin of the face—in one case 4 
scald, in the other a burn. On the other hand, I havea 
patient with long-standing lupus of the face, who pre- 
sents a more recent patch of typical warty tuberculosis on 
the back of the left thumb which followed a cut with a 
knife. 

It is sometimes overlooked that infection of the skiv 
may occur from mucous membranes not only in the rare 
form of the acute tuberculous ulceration found near the 
mucous orifices in patients suffering from advan 
visceral tuberculosis, but also in the more chronic forms. 
In cases of lupus of the face the nasal mucous membrane 
is occasionally also affected ; out of my eighty cases of 
lupus seven presented this combination, and in four 0 
them it —— probable from the relative extent an® 
severity of the lesions that the nasal mucous mem 
brane was the primary séat of the disease ; in 2 of them 
the lower part of the nasal septum was perforated, 
though the face lesions were comparatively slight @ 
recent. ip 

At the present time when so much interest 18 taken 


the prevention of tuberculosis it is most importan a 


irected 
attention should not be too exclusively directe¢ eration 


monary phthisis, but should also take into cons! 
yp shou themsel¥ 


i of active 
rsons or 


re vital 


other forms of tuberculosis less serious 1 
but nevertheless capable of keeping alive foc 
disease which may cause infection of other pe 
auto-infection of the patients themselves in m0 
organs.— British Medical Journal. 


(j) Girl, aged 10. Large patch on inner side of right 
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AN ALLEGED MEAT SCANDAL. 


The importance of furnishing our troops in transport 
with — fresh meat cannot be over estimated, and we 


would be the first to condemn any contractor impudent 
enough to attempt to do anything that would endanger 
the welfare or cause discomfort to our galiant soldiers. 
The Arawa case has caused a considerable amount of 
talk both inside and outside the trade, and certain news- 
papers have endeavoured to fix upon the contractor who 
supplied the meat to that vessel the grave respynsibility 
of having sent stores unfit for food. There are always, 
however, two sides to a story, and recent investigations 
into the matter put the “meat scandal” in quite a 
different light from that originally set forth. To begin with 
the stores consisted of frozen meat bought in the Central 
Market from well-known and reputable firms ; it was 
subjected to the usual rigid inspection that prevails at 
Smithfield ; it was bought at the full current price of the 
day ; and was absolutely sound and sweet when handed 
over to the contractor, and was in the same good condi- 
tion when tendered tothe purser who on the evening of 
the day it was bought officially accepted delivery. Up 
to this point it will be seen the whole transaction was 
perfectly fair and above board. The day following 
(Saturday) a member of the contracting firm visited the 
Arawa and discovered that her refrigerator was not 
working satisfactorily, and promptly drew attention to 
the fact. What was done then we do not know, but on 
Monday the whole of the meat was taken out by order 
of Colonel Stacpole and piled on the wharf, where it re- 
mained all night in the rain, and was subsequently con- 
demned as unsound and unfit for human food. We are 
not prepared to say that the meat was perfectly sound 
when condemned, but the treatment it underwent from 
Friday till Monday must have rendered it in appearance 
very unsightly, and to the inexperienced eye of an inspec- 
ting ofticer—especially if he was a medical man—it no 
doubt looked very bad, but at the same time in all pro- 
bability it was perfectly sweet inwardly. To test its con- 
dition the meat should have been carefully examined and 
skewered by a practical expert and his sworn report 
taken, instead of which the whole lot was unceremon- 
lously dealt with and the contractor held liable for the 
hew supplies. Frozen meat, as every one knows, when 
taken out of the cold stores, is peculiarly sensitive to the 
atmosphere, and assumes almost at once a moist, 
clammy appearance, and if intended to travel any 
distance requires the greatest possible care. In 
this particular case we have no hesitatlon in saying 

at every care was taken of the meat in transit to Ports- 
gr and that the trouble began when it was stored in 

e Arawa refrigerators, which evidently were not at a 
sufiiciently low temperature. We do not agree with the 
that the temperature should have 
Sarton egrees below freezing point, for had 
: at, say, 25 degrees no danger could have been 
a Meat from the States is regularly brought 
ably where the temperature is consider- 

md even than this, the intention being simply to 
: = chilled—not frozen. The facts in our opinion 
ble f very clearly that the contractors were not responsi- 
v¢ tor the condition of the meat when condemned, and 
pep yg with those concerned to ascertain the exact 

rom and who was responsi- 
posed for a ue oe under of leaving the meat ex- 
yo € night in the rain.—Zhe Meat Trades 


QUALIFICATIONS OF MEAT INSPECTORS. 


To the Editor Meat Trades Journal. 


Sir,—Truly Mr. Topping dies hard. He seems to 
fail to see the real point of the argument. Is his 
mental vision so obscured, after his life-long experience, 
that he would deny that the country at large is over- 
ridden at the present time with men, professing to 
Meat Inspectors, who know simply nothing about the 
matter? That fact is well-known, and as clear as day- 
light ; and it is most desirable, in the interests of all, 
that these men should not continue to be appointed. 
Our friend with his microscope has magnified the Local 
Government Board’s recommendation into an Order, 
which it is not ; but the sooner it is made so the better. 
He talks of Sanitary Institutes and Boards of a 


and he throws cold water on practical men, but I wou 
tell him that practice is far better than theory, and book 
learning of very little value in such matters. I could ad- 
duce many proofs of such from books written and dia- 
grams given on the subject, and so mages public bodies 
appoint such men as linendrapers, ba 

and the like, to perform the important duty of meat 
inspection, so Jong will the trade have reason to com- 
plain, as no man is safe in the hands of incompetent and 
unpractical men; and the sooner the trade faces the 
matter boldly the better.—Yours truly, 


ers, bricklayers, 


ALFRED Lyon. 
London, 13th Nov. 


Cruelty to Horses 


Two cases of cruelty to horses were brought by In- 


spector Wilkie, of the Walsall branch of the R.S.P.C.A., 
and in one case the defendant was ordered to pay — 
while the other was dismissed, and the Society ordere 
to pay costs. The Bench intimated that they considered 
that such cases ought not to be brought, and that persons 
certainly ought to be warned in such cases instead of 
being dragged into court.—-Staffordshire Advertiser. 


DIPHTHERIA IN ALDERSHOT. 


From a notice in The British Medical Journal of a 


report to the Local Government Board by Dr. R. J. 
Reece, we take the following :— 


“ As to the extent to which the transmission of diph- 


theria from man to the lower animals or from them back 
to man occurs, inquiries made of veterinary practition- 
pe = that diphtheria had been recognised in dogs 
and cats. ; 


In one locality where diphtheria had occurred in several 


houses zertain cats were stated to have been “ poisoned.” 
A child, while it was in bed with a sore throat, “recog- 
nised as diphtheria by the parents but not so notified by 
the medical practitioner in attendance,” had a neighbour’s 
cat to play with. 


This cat was the first of the series said to have beea 


poisoned. The symptoms were difficulty of breathing 
and swallowing, and diarrhcea. 
same house died a few days after the first, with similar 
symptoms. . 
sickened while other cats were ill, and ultimately died 


A second cat in the 


A third cat, belonging to the next house 
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The death took place the night before my visit to the 
locality, and I obtained possession of the carcass. Cap- 
tain Hughes, R.A.M.C. kindly made a post-mortem ex- 
amination on this cat. A congested patch was found at 
the posterior part of the pharynx, which on pressure 

ielded a yellowish exudation. Plate cultures made 
rom this showed the presence of the Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus. Owing to there being no arrangements at the 
laboratory of the Cambridge Hospital for control experi- 
ments on animals, the pathogenicity of the micro- 
organisms on guinea-pigs could not be put to the test—a 
fact which is to be regretted. 

As to milk supply in possible relation to diphtheria, al- 
though none of the cowsheds visited at inspection were 
“free from defect,” no disease among the cows was ascér- 
tained to have existed. 


The result of the numbers and percentage of the stu- 


dents in this College who have obtained their qualifica- 
tions will compare more than favourably with the other 
Scotch colleges. I may add that the number of new 
students matriculating in the present session is nearly 
50 per cent. more than it was some years ago.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

. A. E. Merram, 


Secretary to the College Council. 
The Editor, 
North British Ag iculturist, 377 High St. 


[We reproduced the article tolwhich Professor Mettam 
refers and therefore are pleased to publish this letter with 
an expression of regret that we gave publicity to state- 
ments which are either erroneous or misleading.—Ep.] 


CANCER IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


Dr. HerBert SNow writing to The British Medical 
Journal says :— 

“This question of cancer in the lower animals is par- 
ticularly important in respect of those which are used for 
food. Commonly among butchers actinomycosis is 
termed cancer. 1 believe the disease is very prevalent 
in certain districts. The carcasses are sent into the 
market, and, as I am informed, fetch as high a price 
as healthy ones. [heard recently of « whole flock of 
lambs affected by “ cancer,” and sold for food without 

uestion. Whether such meat is prejudicial topes th we 
do not know. At any rate, I have reason to believe that 
it is passed by the health inspector, and extensively sold. 
Ignorance is bliss. Weshould none of us like to eat the 
flesh of actinomycotic beasts with our eyes open. 

But it is further highly important to ascertain how far 
true cancer prevails, and whether the diseased animals 
are similarly utilised by the trade as “ prime English 
meat.” A Society with which I am connected is 
actively investigating the matter, together with the pre- 
ceding. On both points we are now almost entirely in 
the dark. Any light your readers may be able to throw 
upon these very practical questions will be most useful. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Sir, 


My attention has been drawn to an article in your 
paper of 8th inst., professing to make comments upon 
the —— —— of the Dick College. The state- 
ments therein made are so erroneous and mi i 

that [ think it right to take some notice of oe 

The writer states that there is a debt of £13,501 9s. 10d. 
and proceeds to enlarge upon the serious position in 
which the ratepayers of Edinburgh stand with such a 
large sum due to them. If he had taken the trouble to 
ascertain the facts about which he professes to inform 
your readers, he would know that there is no sum what- 
ever due by the College to the ratepayers and no chance 
of there being any such. He does not mention that the 
capital debt to which he refers is not due to the rate- 
payers, but to creditors who are amply secured by mort- 
pase over heritable properties. In addition to the Col- 

ege premises in Clyde Street, of which the assessed 
rental is £600 per annum, the Trust possesses lands, feu- 
duties and other assets which yield a revenue of over 
£500 per annum, to say nothing of a further sum of up- 
wards of £200 per annum derived from another po 
All those items are quite apart from the ordinary income 
of the College, and are not affected by the diminution of 
students which has affected this College in common with 
other similar institutions. ™ 


MEAT INSPECTION. 


Sir, 

You will notice in the announcement asking for appli- 
cations for the post of Meat and Food Inspector for the 
Borough of Southport this clause :— 

“The person appointed will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of his office.” 

I have inspected these town clerks’ proclamations for 
over twelve months and in every one of the statements, 
with exceedingly few exceptions, the devote the whole of 
his time clause comes in. 

As long as this clause is a sine qua non what on earth 
is the use, where is the sense, and who can find the 
reason, for any veterinary surgeon learning veterinary 
surgery, how to detect lameness in the horse, or how to 
treat animals in health and disease ? 

To spend one’s time solely among the gore of a slaugh- 
terhouse requires none of these things. If, say, ten years 
of the life of a M.R.C.V.S. is to be spent solely in detect- 
ing tuberculous, actinomycotic, or any other di 
carcases, I think it is certainly robbing Peter to pay P aul 
undergoing a four years’ course at any veterinary Cor 
lege. At the end of ten years that poor veterinary sur 
geon meat inspector will be “a pitiful sight to see 


either town or country practice.—Yours sincerely, 
G. MAYALL. 


™ YEW TREE POISONING 
1r, 


Has any of your readers ever encountered erosion of 
the stomach on making a post-mortem examination © 
the horse dead of yew poisoning? I have, and it seems 
to indicate that the poisonous action of yew resembles @ 
caustic applied to the mucous membrane. I 
I do not think the berries are poisonous, as when 
was a child I frequently ate them without experiencing 


any ill effect. 
H. Gray. 


p:—M 


Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVE 
C. A. Squair, G. Mayall, H. Gray, D. Young. . 

“* Suagestions for Treatment of Horses and Mules tn 
Africa” ‘* The Complete Modern Farrier,” Western Mail. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matte 
worth bringing under the notice of the professiom, 
ome poo to any friends who may send us cuttings 
ocal papers containing facts of interest. d 

Original articles and reports should be written as 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the nam? 


South 


— 


addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. “ 
Communications for the Editor to be add 20 Fulha 


Road, S.W, 
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